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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts wtli be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past five and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection, 

A new name will be added every week: 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 

Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Maude Granger, oeoes de Kontski, 
Fanny Davenport, . B. ills, 
Janauschek, M. Bowman, 
Genevieve Ward, Gite Bendix, 

May Fielding, w. oe Sherwood, 
Ellen Montejo, Stagnc 

Lilian Olcott, — McCullough, 
Louise Gage c ourtney, Salvini, 

Richard Wagner, — T, Raymond, 
Theodore Thomas, ester Wallack, 

Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
compas, Boucicault, 
Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 

Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Dengremont, ossi, 

Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 
Arbuckle, edwin B ‘ooth, 
Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Ferranti, C. A. Cappa. 
Anton Rubinstein, Montegriflo. 
Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 

Emil Scaria, 

Hermann Winkelmann. 
Donizetti. 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich 

Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 

Trebell 

Marie hig: 

Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 

Josephine Yorke, 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant. 

Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 

Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 

Marie Loutse Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
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Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan. 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
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Friedrich von Flotow, 
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William Courtney, 
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Lulu Veling 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
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HE subject of church music is one of the greatest 

interest, and we intend, therefore, to devote some 
space to special articles on the theme. We begin this 
week with Mr. Krehbiel’s excellent exposition of ‘“ The 
Rise of the Christian Church Chant.” Later on we shall 
g series of essays on the church music of the dif- 
ferent religions and denominations of this country, 
which, we trust, will prove both interesting and instruc- 


rivea 


tive 


ND now the news comes that the perennial Minnie 
Hauk is to be the prima donna assoluta of Maple- 
son’s next Italian opera scheme at the Academy of Mu- 


That settles it. If anything was wanted to make 
us doubt that this would be the last season of Italian 
opera in the Academy, it is the engagement of a worn- 


sic. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


out singer, who never had more than the single opera 
of “Carmen” to make up her répertoire, and whose 
chief artistic merit consists in the smart manner in 
which her husband and manager, a journalist by profes= 
sion, Manages Country press notices. With a Patti‘a 
season of Italian opera might have drawn for the sake of 
her singing and because of her great name, but with 
Minnie Hauk as prima donna and star it is bouttd to 
be a failure. 


UR esteemed contemporary the Milan miisical jour- 
nal // Trovatore, is always ready to puff anybody 
or anything, even though it has to make use of the 
privilege of its name and tell a story which is den ¢ro- 
vato st non e vero. (n one of its latest issues we find 
the woful tidings of a Mme. Laville-Ferminet, an artiste 
in Bordeaux, who is said to be such an ardent adherent 
of the art of Sir Isaac Walton that recently while fish- 
ing at Bordeaux she fell into the river Marne, and could 
only be saved by supreme effort, and at the very last 
moment. Now this beautiful sensational puff, which is 
only rivalled by news received last week of the Nilsson 
disaster in Sweden, would be all very well of its kind if 
it were not for the fact that not the river Marne but the 
river Gironde is the one which is popularly supposed to 
flow by the city of Bordeaux. Better study your geo- 
graphy a little, dear paragrapher of // Trovatore, before 
giving such watered puffs, 


USICAL editors are usually not as rich as kings, 
not even as rich as the King of Bavaria, who has 
8,000,000 marks of debts; for nobody would lend them 
that or any sum approaching it in size. Nevertheless 
they sometimes get furnished with such royal enjoy- 
ments as Only the 8,000,000 marks debtor is in the 
habit of granting to himself. A case in point is re- 
cently reported from the Hague, where the director 
ot the Royal Opera House invited the few musical 
editors of the Dutch capital to attend a performance of 
“ Faust” to be given exclusively for them. The ptirpose 
of the director was to get thé editors’ valuable judg- 
ment on the two newly-éengagéed dartistés, Mmes. Vuil- 
laume, the Marguérété, and Clary, the Szbe/. What the 
judgment was and whether the editors agreed we are not 
told, but one thing is certain: The gentlemen in ques- 
tion now have some kind of an idea what the feelings of 
King Ludwig of Bavaria must be when in lonesome soli- 
tude he attends an operatic performance given entirely 
and exclusively for himself. 


THE AMERICAN OPERATIC ENTERPRISE. 
HATEVER may be the financial success of the 
American operatic enterprise, one thing is cer- 
tain—that its creation will vastly benefit the community 
of resident artists and such as have the will and talent to 
become artists. The operatic school which has been in- 
corporated, the trustees of which are among the most 
highly esteemed citizens of this city, is the first one in 
this country which aims at instruction such as is given 
in European operatic schools and conservatories and 
of which choral instruction in classes by genuine 
singing teachers is one of the distinguishing features, 
How much of this will have been accomplished will be 
shown in January, when Goetz’s beautiful opera of “ The 
Taming of the Shrew” is to be given as the initial per- 
formance. This fine work will be doubly interesting to 
our public, first on account of its being a European 
novelty of pronounced success and, secondly, because 
the libretto is one of Shakespeare’s most amusing and 
best known to most theatre-goers. 

The press of this city has with singular unanimity 
given its support to Mrs. Thurber’s noble scheme of 
American opera, and this even in view of the fact that 
the main purpose of the undertaking, viz., to have 
everything connected with it strictly American, cannot 
at first be carried out and can only gradually be fulfilled 
to the letter with the growth of the operatic school and 
the development of an American school of composition. 

If, then, the shortcomings in the working of the plan, 
provided there be shortcomings, are granted on all 
sides, why is it that a certain stupid Englishman, oper- 
ating in America, keeps on throwing mud at an under- 
taking by misstatement of facts? In the last edition of 
his insipid paper he avers: 

The extraordinary device of securing a German unacquainted with the 
English language to instruct the chorus and ensure distinct and correct 
enunciation has already been referred to. 

The German referred to is Mr. Hinrichs, who speaks 
beautiful and correct English, in fact considerably more 
beautiful and correct English than Herr Beckmesser is 
wont to exhibit in the columns of his paper. If this 
Englishman could boast of only one-tenth the knowl- 
edge of the German language that the German 
Hinrichs possesses of the English tongue, he would not 





so gtossly stultify himself and his paper whenever he 
attempts to translate items purloined from Getman 
musical journals, 





AME VERIC ‘AN BRAINS. 


W* call attention with special pleasure and justifi- 
able pride to the rapid progtess which the ac- 
knowledgment of native and resident musical talent is 
tiakifig in this country: Everybody, from Theodore 
Thomas, Van der Stucken and the Philharmonic Club 
down to the latest new singing societies, apparently has 
become eager to produce something by an American 
composer and to give this country a chance to show 
what creative talent she possesses. This laudable state 
of affairs, this tide in favor of home composition, set in 
only a comparatively short time ago, not longer than 
three years, and it can readily be traced to the incessant 
efforts of THE MUSICAL COURIER in behalf of native 
talent. From the very first number of this journal we 
have made the accomplishment of this object one of its 
leading principles. From week to week we have kept 
the theme before our readers and our friends in the daily 
press have taken it up and have helped us until the pub- 
lic gradually became interested, and thus a general de- 
mand was created for home productions which could 
not have been ignored by our conductors, even if they 
should have shown themselves less willing to comply 
with this demand than Van der Stucken and others have 
done. Now the ball is set rolling and all we have to 
wish for is: Let the good work go on! The male por- 
tion of German-speaking nations is said to be less gallant 
toward the fair sex than that of the Latin or English 
races, certainly less so than Americans are reputed to be, 
A proof of the truth of this statement is again vouch- 
safed in the proclamation of the intendant of the Vienna 
Opera House, which says : “ Ladies have to take off their 
bonnets during performances and ate requested not to 
appear with high cotfure.” Fancy an Amefican man- 
ager forbidding a Fifth aventie belle to disport her new 
fall hat or prescribing the fashion of her hair-dress! He 
might as well close his theatre befére the publication of 
that ordinance. And yet we all (of the male sex) growl 
in our innermost heart and grind our fists in our pockets 
when the tower-of-Babel-like headgear of our front 
neighbor prevents us from seeing the lower half of the 
ballet ! 





SI TACUISSES PHILOSOPHUS MANSISSES. 


UR old friend Cappa, the bandmaster of the Seventh 

Regiment, in an interview with a representative of 

the Louisville 7zmes, is reported to have unbosomed 
himself as follows: 

“Some one has remarked that the progtams for my first two concerts 
have a good deal of Verdi in them. I admit the charge, and justffy it by 
observing that, as Damrosch has given the public so much sauerkraut of 
late, I will now dish it up some maccaroni, 

““Damrosch? Oh, I don’t suppose I ought to criticise, He is young 
yet and has time in which to Improve. The greatest fault I find with him 
is that he is not cosmopolitan, This fault may be found in nearly all Ger- 
mans, however, whether in private life, business or music, Damrosch 
wearied the people with Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss, Bach and other 
German composers. He could not find it in his heart to make selections 
from the Italian composersof any others but Germans, for that matter.” 


We confess that Mr. Cappa’s utterances ate somewhat 
of a surprise to us, for although we knew that he, as 
with the great von Biilow, had the habit of being fond 
of hearing himself talk, we did not think that he shared 
with von Biilow the unhappy art of putting his foot into 
it whenever he opens his mouth. Mr, Cappa’s stric- 
tures on young Damrosch are, in his capacity of col- 
league, just as much out of place as his comparison of 
Beethoven's, Bach’s and Wagner's music to sauerkraut is 
offensive and ill-chosen. The word itself has in this 
connection not even the merit of originality, as it was 
borrowed from the illustrious warrior, Col. Mapleson, 
who used it last year to vent his spite and ill-humour 
anent the success of German opera in the face of the 
fiasco of his Italian productions. 








——The soloist in the first of the Thomas Popular Con- 
certs at the Academy of Music wil! be Mme. Fursch-Madi, and 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy is to play in the second evening concert. In 
the first matinee concert Miss Juch will sing. The regular or- 
chestra will number seventy-five performers, and will be increased 
as the programs may require. The programs for the first four 
concerts and matinees are published, and give promise of unusual 
musical interest. 

pee aA er SEE 

The principal artistic success at last Sunday night's 
Casino concert was scored by the pianist, Mr. Adolph Glose, who 
rendered Chopin’s Nocturne, op. 9, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tarantelle,”’ 
op. 6, and Gotsschalk’s ‘* Pasquinade” in a finished manner, with 
good expression and touch. He was twice encored. Miss Mae 
St. John sang very nicely. Levy, the “great and only,” did not 
escape his popular success. The orchestra was good and the 
large audience enthusiastic. 
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Rise of the Christian Church Chant. 
By H. E. KR&HBIEL. 
JN a monograph on choral music in New York, pub- 
lished not long ago, I attempted to account for the conser- 
vatism which the history of church music shows to have been one 
of its most persistent elements by representing it asa relic from 
_ the ages of religions based chiefly on superstition and the fear of 
natural forces. I also took the ground that the empiricism and 
liberality in religion of Rome was the influence which had been 
most active in emancipating the song-service from the restric- 
tions which are so evident in the Egyptian cult; and that only 
the excesses to which the Roman system ran had forced the Chris- 
tian Church into a conservatism, chiefly manifest in an opposition 
to all kinds of musical instruments, which spirit is not yet eradi- 
cated from the Church. The Greeks had a marvellous incen- 
tive to artistic culture in their religious system, which united 
nearly all the civil, aesthetic, intellectual and ethical excellences 
in its practice, and they had done for music all they could under 
their theory, which steadily subordinated the emotional to the in- 
tellectual element of the art. It must be borne in mind that 
when music attained its proudest position in Greece it was still 
only an aid to poetry. The union was a noble one, but it sadly 
crippled music by hampering it with the metrical restrictions 
exerted by the written word. This was the chief impediment in 
the way of the vocal art ; a development of the instrumental was 
impossible for two reasons : First, the Greeks had no adequate 
instruments ; second, they were restrained by a strong convic- 
tion of danger in the merely sensuous charm of what I might 
call pure music. 

When Rome succeeded Greece it adopted Greek music, but the 
practice lost the higher purposes which the Greeks had given it. 
It was reputable to be a musician, but as a rule the practice was 
left to the Greek slaves. During the reigns of Nero and one or 

two other emperors a show of musical culture was made, but it 
partook only of the character of idle extravagance which charac- 
terized that age. Great choirs of singers and flute players were 
gathered together and Nero himself affected to cultivate the art, 
as he did the histrionic, not for the purpose of ennobling it, for 
we cannot find one single regulation of his showing an apprecia- 
tion of music’s higher purpose or greater capabilities, but only 
to gratify his desire to be first in all things. The distinction 
between secular and religious music became less and less mani- 
fest as the religious festivals became more and more debased. 

This was the state of Roman culture when the new religion 
dawned on the world. The time was propitious; the old faiths 
had ‘ost their power; foreign influences were shaping the ten- 
dency of religious and speculative thought; the baldness and 
barrenness of the native beliefs and native forms were succumb- 
ing to the poison they themselves instilled. The insufficiency of 
paganism was felt; a reaction set in against it; some flew to 
stoicism and aceticism for relief, others to the opposite extreme of 
epicureanism. 

Christianity came. It preached a new doctrine—a doctrine of 
philanthropy, of liberty. It restored the primitive monotheism ; 
it was democratic in an age when aristocracy was carried to its 
farthest extreme. It could not hope for immediate and universal 
recognition, but it hastened the destruction of the already totter- 
ing edifice of paganism. Persecutions followed, but from the 
dark catacombs and the secret places the spirit of the new relig- 
ion went out with an ever-increasing power. The new religion 
wonderfully widened the province of music. Its use was sanc- 
tioned by the primitive impulse which created the art, and it was 
enjoined by the apostles. ‘‘ Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord,” writes Paul to the Colossians, and to the 
Ephesians he gives the same injunction. Here is nothing of the 
formalism of the old chant as we heard it in the temples of Egypt 
but the freedom begotten of the liberal spirit of Rome, ennobled 
by a better usage. Here‘is an opportunity for each worshipper 
to express his own feelings, his own emotions ; the first in history 
for that natural impulse which we called romanticism to stamp 
itself upon the religious art unreservedly, for as yet there is no 
law but the individual desire. Law came later with the estab- 
lishment of a uniform mode of worship, but when that time came 
the spirit of romanticism had done its work, music had been 
emancipated from some of the restrictions of the old systems. 

This regulation did not take place until the establishment of 
the Gregorian chant in the sixth century ; the period between the 
rise of Christianity and that time, although it includes the time 
of St. Ambrose, when the so-called Ambrosian chants were es- 
tablished, and the time of Pope Sylvester, when a singing school 
was set up in Rome, still belongs to the era of fermentation, 
which was necessary to throw off some of the restrictive influ- 
ences of the olden time. It was a period of great importance, 
however, as we shall see. The new religion, even that of the 
Gnostic sects, placed man in an entirely new relation with his 
God; it substituted a personal, an individual, worship for the 

* sacrifices and ceremonies of the temple services. The priests 
could now lead the religious exercises, but they could no longer 
monopolize them. Prayers and psalms and spiritual songs had 
become the privilege of the whole congregation, and the records 
show that the privilege was universally exercised. With the 
great number of doctrinal differences which prevailed at that 
time, it is not strange that thé scope of the song-service should 
have been extended so as to publish the peculiar beliefs of the 
different sects. Fragments of the hymns which have been pre- 
served prove this to have been the fact. As to the mode of sing- 
ing, some testimony has been preserved, but as to the choice of 





melody we are thrown entirely on conjecture and speculation. 
Pliny the younger, reporting to the Emperor Trajan at the begin- 
ning of the second century, says of the Christians ; ‘‘ They assem- 
ble on certain days before sunrise and sing a responsive (antiphona)) 
song to Christ as though he were a god.” In this respect Judaism 
must have exerted a strong influence upon the Christian Church. 
The psalms were enjoined as a proper service, and they were 
sung. The construction of many of them indicates that they were 
designed for antiphonal singing, and that this was the favorite 
mode of musical worship with some sects we have evidence. The 
most complete description of a religious service from this period 
is preserved in the writings of Philo, who wrote of a sect of 
Jews called Therapeuts, who are supposed to have emigrated to 
Egypt and to have built a temple at Heliopolis, B. C. 200. Philo 
found them stillin Egypt in A. D. 50, and holding religious exer- 
cises after the following manner: ‘‘Then (after a religious ad- 
dress) one of them arises and sings a song of praise to God— 
either a new one of his own composing, or an old one of the 
earlier poets, who left measures and melodies in trisyllabic verse 
to be sung at festivals of thanksgiving, for songs of praise to be 
sung at sacrifices and before the altar in unchanged metres, and 
all of them in alternating, well-measured strophes. After this 
others follow in regular order, while the assembly listens atten- 
tively, except at the end, when the closing prayer is reached, 
whereupon all the men and women raise their voices together.” 
Then follows a simple and pious supper, ‘‘ at the close of which all 
arise and form two choirs in the middle of the room, one choir of 
men and the other of women. The most respected and capable 
singer of each choir is elected as leader and precentor. There- 
upon they sing hymns to God in many metres and modes, at 
times in chorus and again in harmonious alternation. And 
now, after each choir has published its joyous feelings, the sing- 
ers intermingle and form a single choir, in imitation of that 
which gathered on the shore of the Red Sea, when women as 
well as men, seized with a common inspiration, formed a choir 
and sang hymns of praise to God, their deliverer, Moses, leading 
the song of the men and Miriam that of the women. In ad- 
mirable imitation of this celebration, the male and female chorus 
of Therapeuts, in which the fine voices of the women mingle 
with the gruff voices of the men, forms a harmonious symphony 
according to the rules of music.” 


This account seems to teach that, while the old hymns, doubt- 
less also the psalms, were retained in the religious services of this 
formative era, the freedom which had been brought to man 
through the abolition of the rigorous old forms was finding an 
exercise in the art of improvization, the most natural expression 
of that impulse which is necessary to promote progress in art. 
Evidence of this is also found in a legend describing the origin 
of one of the most famous church hymns, the ‘‘ Te Deum Lauda- 
mus.” The legend relates that on the night of Easter, A. D. 
387, St. Ambrose, then Bishop of Milan, baptized St. Augustine 
in a little chapel in that city, which I believe is still pointed out 
to the traveler. After the administration of the rite, Ambrose, 
filled with a sudden inspiration, called out in a loud voice ‘* 7¢ 
Deum laudamus!” Avgustine, catching the glow, answered, 
‘* Te Dominum confetimur,” and so they went on alternately, 
verse after verse, to the end of the hymn. As to the antiphonal 
style which we see followed in this legend, it has been claimed as 
having been introduced into the Church by St. Ambrose, the story 
going that he instituted it to keep his congregation occupied dur- 
ing the long vigils of the night while they were hidden to escape 
the persecutions of the Empress Justina. The truth is doubtless 
that it was borrowed from the Oriental Church, which felt more 
of the influence of the Jewish forms than did the Western. Other 
forms came from the same source, such as the ‘‘ Hallelujah,” 
‘*Hosannah,” and ‘*Amen.” The ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison” came 
from the Greek, and the accusation was made that the early 
Christians took up barbarian expressions in their prayers, a thing 
which is very possible where there was still an absence of general 
regulation and each congregation was left to its own form of ex- 
pression. Efforts at regulation began early. The Chasan of the 
Jewish Church doubtless suggested the plan of a song-leader, 
which we see followed in the service of the Therapeuts and which 
also went on into the Christian Church. Here there were lectors 
toread the Scriptures and cantors to lead the singing. The so-called 
Apostolic Constitution of the second century prescribes that after 
hecantor has chanted a psalm the congregation shall respond with 
a‘ Kyrie Eleison.” The singing of the ‘‘ Sanctus” is confirmed by 
Pope Sixtus I. (A. D. 119-127) and his successor prescribed that 
the ‘‘ Gloria” should also be sung on Christmas night. Efforts 
at correcting abuses are also noticed. A council at Antioch, A. D. 
270, condemns Paul of Samosata for teaching false doctrines, 
and also for attempting to abolish the religious chant. St. 
Athanasius upbraids a sect because of its indecorous manner of 
singing the psalms to the accompaniment of hand-clapping and 
bell-ringing ; Augustine condemns the chant of an African church 
because of its wildness. In the fourth century the song service 
has attained so great a significance that Pope Sylvester, A. D. 
314, establishes a school for the education of singers. How 
wide the influence of this school may have extended cannot be 
told, but from the first ecclesiastical council held at Laodicéa in 
A. D. 363 or 367, in which matters of church discipline were de- 
termined, the order went forth that none should sing in the church 
save the appointed singers from their tribune. 

Under the tendency which these few data suggest St. Ambrose 
accomplished the work which has fixed his name in the annals of 
music forever. Tocut off the luxuriance which was creeping into 
the song service of the Church from the secular airs of the Greeks 
and Romans, he prescribed four diatonic scales, based upon the 


Greek system of tetra chord, to be the four modes in which church 
| music should be sung. These scales began respectively in D, E, 


F and G, and were denominated the authentic scales or tones. A 
great many efforts have been made to determine the character of 
the music sanctioned, written and introduced by St. Ambrose, 
but nothing clear or definite has been determined. A writer in 
Mendel’s Musical Lexicon seems to have established the one 
point which is vital in this inquiry, viz.—that in the Ambrosian 
chant there was still a subordination of the music to the rhythm 
and metre of the poetry. It did not, therefore, contain the germ 
which was necessary for the creation of the new art, viz.—rhythm- 
ical independence. This came with the new chant instituted by 
Pope Gregory the Great, whose reign lasted from 590 to 604 and 
was of inestimable value to music. He fixed the liturgic. songs 
of the Church, wrote many new hymns, selected from the many 
melodies in use then which were best, and had them all transcribed 
in a book called an antiphonary, which he had chained to the altar 
of St. Peter’s Basilica in order that it might be referred to as au- 
He also founded a singing schuol in Rome, and 
The education was begun with 


thority in all times. 
is said to have taught in it himself. 
boys, and it is said that in the Vatican are still preserved the couch 
from which he taught while ill and the whip with which he threat~ 
ened refractory pupils. To the four authentic church tones 
established by St. Ambrose, 
which he called plagal (sidewise, slanting). 
them over again, calling the first plagal tone, the second church 
tone, &c., the result being a system of eight ecclesiastical tones 
or modes, which formed the basis for a thousand years of develop- 
But that which most characterized the 


Pope Gregory added four others, 
He then numbered 


ment in the art of music. 
Gregorian melody was its emancipation from the controlling 
power of the poetry, a thing which was essential to the develop- 
ment of the art, inasmuch as it gave it the needed license for the 
expression of the joyous elements of the new religion. Under 
the old régime such melodious cadences as we hear sung in the 
word ‘* Hallelujah” in the Roman Church chant would have been 
impossible, for the melody would have been controlled by the 
quantity of the syllables. 

Am I wrong then in looking upon this accomplishment, the 
significance of which I cannot estimate in so hurried a review as 
this, as due to the influence which the impulse of the people ex- 
erted as it was voiced in the improvisations and responsive songs 
which celebrated the advent of a religion that, instead of a matter 
of state ethics, was one of individual concern and vital interest ? 
It was a great work, and it was a lasting work. It utilized the 
results of the elegant culture of the Greeks ; it utilized the eman- 
cipating tendency of Roman corruption, carelessness and indiffer- 
ence ; it utilized the ebullitions of ardent religious feeling which 
characterized the services of the early Christians, and then it 
utilized the conserving power of the Church and the rare judg- 
ment and discrimination of a great man. But the result was 
worthy of the long agitation and much labor that it cost. The 
Gregorian melodies were the base of all church music for a 
thousand years, and even now its power and its artistic grandeur 
are felt in such a degree that an effort is making under the sanction 
of Rome to restore it to all its former privileges in the Church. 


FOREICN NOTES. 
arr ees “ei 
.Carolina Ferni, the well-known singer, and no less 
well-known violinist, has opened a school of singing in Milan. 

....Dr. Gunz, for many years first tenor of the Theatre 
Royal, Hanover, has signed a long engagement with the Theatre 
Royal, Munich. 

.... The Munich Academy of Music, founded in the reign 
of Max Joseph, will celebrate on the 1st of November its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 

...Count Geza Zichy, the well-known one-armed Hun- 
garian pianist, will make this year a long concert tour, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be devoted to charitable purposes, 

....It is said that a new opera, “ Semiramide,” book by 
Arrigo Boito, music by Signor Sangermano, a Neapolitan com- 
poser, will be produced this winter at the Teatro della Scala, 
Milan. 

....A Vienna despatch says that the Austrian Govern- 
ment has invited the nations to send delegates to a conference 
to be held in Vienna at the end of October, to establish a stand- 
ard musical pitch. 

....Paul Viardot, the violinist, and son of Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia, will, with Mlle. Anna Bock as pianist and Mlle. Jenny 
Miron as vocalist, make a concert tour in Germany during Octo- 
ber, November and December. 

....It is reported that the celebrated Italian composer, 
Sgambati, has finished during his summer vacation his second 
symphony. The news comes from Schott, the great music pub- 
lisher, of Mayence, who probably will buy and soon publish the 
new work. 

...-Following the news of the orchestral concerts to be 
given by the house of Brinsmead in London, under the conduc- 
torship of Mr. Carrodus, at St. James’s Hall, we receive informa- 
tion that the Messrs. Novello have likewise arranged for some 
concerts, to consist of oratorio performances, to be conducted by 
Mr. Mackenzie. In the former concerts Messrs. Brinsmead will 
show their pianos, in the latter Messrs. Novello will push their 


publications. Se - - 


Dr. Joseph Sieboth, well known as a musical director 





and organist in Utica, died in Utica on September 19. 
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RAPHAEL DIAZ ALBERTINI.—The public undoubtedly 
remember Raphael Diaz Albertini, the violinist, who passed among 
us_as a brilliant performer in the year 1879. After playing with the 
greatest success in the Liederkranz Society of New York and in the 


Festival at Worcester, Mass., he was taken ill and had to leave | 
for Havana, whose climate was recommended to him by his phy- | 


sician. From that city he went to Paris, which he has made his 
home, and the last news we have of him proves that his talent 
has greatly improved with the time and that he holds one of the 
highest positions among violinists in Paris. The following is the 
program of his last concert in Paris. 


1. Sonata, G major....... 
Mrs. 
. a, Air ** Nozze di Figaro” 
é, “ La Fauvette,” melodie ; eseaeuewes 
Mme. Russel. 
. Violin concerto, A major 5. Saint-Satns 
Mr. R. D. Albertini. 
. Romance for oboe wbeess66sese.s ..... Schumann 
Mr. Gillet. 
.. «Diemer 
.... Saint-Saéns 


. a, Chanson de Mai 


4, Rhapsodie d’ Auvergne ocibne canedone 
Mr. Diemer. 

‘nota piece Nardini 

+++ -Zarziski 


. a, Larghetto for violin 
4, Mazurka peeaneekssobeveseseonbees 
Mr. R, D. Albertini. 


. Air de la Reine, ** Topaze 


seb abhisaseteous Brahms-J oachim 
9900699005506000 5006000000000 b0000n0es S 
Mr. R. D, Albertini. 


. a, Dances Hongroises.. 
4, Habanera 


The Parisian papers all speak very highly of this concert, and our 
esteemed con/rére, Mr. Oscar Comettant, the eminent critic, writes 
as follows in his feuilleton in Le Sidcle : 

One of the best representatives of the French violin school, though born in 
Havana—Mr, Raphael D, Albertini, first prize of the conservatory—gave his 
annual concert last week in Erard Hall. Mr. Albertini belongs to the race of 
Sarasate and Marsick. His rendering of the ** Habanera,”’ by Sarasate, which 
he had to repeat, was as delicate, charming and tender as the execution of 
the beautiful concerto by Saint-Saéns was brilliant and perfect, making a 
great impression. Saint-Satns himself was in the hall, and after joining the 
public in enthusiastic applause went to thank and congratulate his clever in- 
Such a proof of esteem from such ea master is a title to artistic 
America can be justly proud of such a son, because artists of the 


terpreter 
nobility 
as rare in the old continent as in the new. 


value of Mr. Albertini ar 


Emile Marny, the charming chronigueur of Le Rappel, is not less 
enthusiastic in his appreciation than Comettant. He says : 

Of the grand concerts of the season Mr. Albertini's has been the most 
brilliant 
elegance characteristic of the French school, together with the true sentiment 
He played inthe most perfect way the difficult con- 


The eminent virtuoso possesses the pure style, distinction and 


of the artist nature. 
certo by Saint-Saéns, for which the composer, who was present, never had a 


surer and more brilliant interpreter, With the peculiar charm and accent of 


his country Mr. Albertini had to play twice the ‘* Habanera,"’ by Sarasate, 
and was rapturously applauded in the * Sonata,"’ by Rubinstein, and the 
** Hungarian Dances,"’ by Brahms-Joachim. 

One can see by these authorized opinions that we were not mis- 
taken when ‘during his short stay in this country we predicted 
for the artist the brilliant career that he is following to-day. Mr. 
Albertini has been elected, during the last three years, a member 
of the jury in the*Concours of the Conservatory, and although 
only twenty-eight years of age one can see that he enjoys already 
in the musical world that consideration and respect that are ob- 
tained by the generality of artists only when well advanced in 
years. We hear that Mr, Albertini has not by any means for- 
gotten his native land, and that the time is not distant when we 
shall have the pleasure of again seeing his name in our concert 
program. 

DANISH PIANIST AND BARITONE.—August Hyllested, 
the talented young Danish pianist, who has been engaged by L. 
M. Ruben, arrived here a few days ago from Copenhagen. Mr. 
Holst Hansen, the Danish baritone, has also arrived. 


H. T. FINCK ON COWBELLS AND ALPINE SILENCE.— 
Mr. H, T. Finck returned to New York on the steamer Werra 


a week ago last Saturday. As he did not go abroad to hear 


music, but to gain fresh energies for the winter campaign, he | 
His im- | 
| of several months’ duration. 


spent the greater part of the summer in Switzerland. 
pressions of that country are given in an article which appears in 


this week's Nation, and of which we herewith reprint the last | 


paragraph 
COWBELLS AND ALPINE SILENCE, 

It is one of the most remarkable phenomena of life among the mountains 
that one feels an almost irresistible impulse to sing. The Swiss peasants and 
shepherds never resist this impulse ; but in most cases their notions concern- 
ing musical pitch are so vague that their ‘* yodling"’ adds to the bliss of 
those only who are ignorant of music Nor have I ever been able to sympa- 
thize with the old notion that the harsh, dull-sounding cowbells add to the 
poetry of Switzerland; yet there is a man at St. Moritz who sells them in 
large numbers to visitors, who take them home. The cowbell interferes with 


the enjoyment of an unique Alpine experience—the emotion inspired by abso- 


lute silence. Nowhere but in the high Alps can this emotion be enjoyed ; 
the ocean, the desert, the plain are rarely so absolutely silent as the Alpine 
snow-fields—when the belis of the adventurous cows are at rest, for they are 


heard at an enormous distance. It is no rhetorical trick to say that one often 


stands still to listen tothe Alpine silence, Just as the eyes which look at 
white after being fatigued with green see not white but the complementary 


le, so the ear, fatigued by city noises, perceives in Alpine silence not a 


purp 


negative blank but a positive sensation of joy ; and it is this glorious sym 


phony of nature that unpoetic souls willingly and gladly sacrifice for the 


* poetic cowbells /1, 7. Finck, in the Nation 


THE DEATH OF BITTER.—We receive from Berlin the 
Mr. K. H., Bitter’s death at the age of seventy-three. 
former secretary of was a splendid musician, 
His biographical work on 


news of 
The Prussia 
musical student, critic and writer. 


Johann Sebastian Bach, which was published in 1865 in two 


volumes, and republished in 1881 in four volumes, is his best 

known work and ought to be in every musical library. It shows 

| profound knowledge of and love for this greatest of all musicians’ 

| works. Besides the above Mr. Bitter published in 1868 a book 
on Carl Philipp Emanuel and Wilhelm Friedrich Bach and their 
brothers. Further works of his are monographies of Mozart’s 
**Don Giovanni” and Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenie in Tauris ;” ‘‘ The 
History of the Oratorio” and an essay entitled ‘‘ Gervinus, Handel 
and Shakespeare.” 

MR. PARKER'S VOICE.—Says the Boston Home Four- 
nal; ‘ George J. Parker’s fine tenor voice and admirable singing 
at the Worcester Festival this week added much to the pleasure 
of the occasion. Mr. Parker most admirably did the work set 
down for him originally, and filled the place made vacant by the 
indisposition of Mr. Pflueger in an equally satisfactory manner.” 

THE LAND OF HER BIRTH.—Mme, Teresa Carrefio, 
the well-known pianiste, has departed for Venezuela, the land of 
her birth, on a brief professional visit. Mme. Carrefio has not 
visited Caracas since she left that city to complete her musical 
education abroad. 





RUDOLPH ARONSON AND RUMOR.—Rumor has it that 
Mr. Rudolph Aronson is engaged to one of the daughters of a 
rich Jewish banker intown. This would explain not only the 
dedication line on Aronson’s ‘‘ Sweet Sixteen ’’ waltz, now several 
years old, but also the almost paternal interest which the afore- 
mentioned banker has for years taken in Mr. Aronson and the 
Casino. 


SIGNOR CAMPANARI DECLINES.—The violinist, Signor 
Leandro Campanari, who was tendered his old place in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, has been compelled to decline this sea- 
son, on account of other engagements. 

STRAUSS CONDUCTS HIS OWN.—On the 15th ult. Johann 
Strauss personally conducted in Berlin the three-hundredth per- 
formance of his ‘‘ Lustiger Krieg,’ on the 16th the fiftieth of 
his ‘‘Nacht in Venedig;” and on the 17th the four-hundredth 
of his ‘* Fledermaus.” 

Supp£ ILL.—Franz von Suppé, composer of “‘ Boccaccio,” 
‘* Donna Juanita,” and many other operettas, has been for some 
time very ill at Gars, in Lower Austria. 

Miss KLEBER’S TALENT.—Several compositions for the 
piano, the work of Miss Ida Kleber, are in press and will shortly 
be brought out by Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. One is a 
polka capriccioso ‘‘ Carrie,” and the other a ‘‘Scherzo Im- 
promptu.” Miss Kleber inherits musical talent, both constructive 
and executive, from her mother as well as her father. 


HOME NEWS. 
dickens 

——tThe Boylston Club, Boston, will be directed this sea- 
son by Mr. Geo. L. Osgood, the former director. 

——Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Concerts, was expected from Europe on Monday. 
Miss Alta Pease was expected back from Europe to- 
She will sing again in the choir of the Old South Church, 








day. 
Boston. 

Dr. Louis Maas, of Boston, has resumed his lessons 
at his rooms above the Miller warerooms, 156 Tremont street, 
Boston. 

——Rehearsals of “Stradella” are now in progress at 
the Boston Bijou Theatre. Mr. Neuendorff will open his season 
next week. 

Charles F. Tretbar and wife started yesterday for 
Wayne County for a few weeks’ recreation. They will return 
on the 2oth inst. 

Mr. Carl Baermann, the eminent Boston pianist, in- 
forms us that he intends to give a series of piano recitals this 
season at Steinway Hall. 





Mr. Bernardus Boekelman, the well-known pianist and 
teacher, has returned to this city after a recreation trip to Europe 


After a residence of twenty-eight years in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Mr. Clement Tetedoux, the eminent singing teacher, is 
coming to New York, where he intends settling with the 
intention of following his profession. 

Messrs. Cassells & Co. have just published a new 
musical novel, entitled ‘‘ As It Was Written,” a Jewish musi- 
cian’s story, by Sidney Luska, which is spoken of as being a 
work of a powerful and engrossing nature. 

Those who have heard of Mile. de Lussan, the new 
prima donna of the Ideal Opera Company, at the rehearsals this 
week, are strengthened in the opinion that she is to make a great 
hit, both as a singer and an actress. —Boston Home Journal, 

An informal musicale will be given to-morrow 
afternoon at 5 p. M. by the Courtney Ladies’ Quartet at the 
art rooms, No. 29 West Twenty-sixth street, when an interesting 
program will be sung by Misses Ada C. Hard, Louise Engel, 
Lizzie Seymour and Mrs. A. C. Taylor 

The Amphion Society orchestra has been organized 
by Mr. C. M. Wiske’and will consist of sixty members. It is 
the intention of the musical director to have the orchestra take 
part in the coming concerts of the society, the first of which will 
take place in November next. Mr. Wiske states that he an- 
| ticipates a very busy season in the musical circles of Brooklyn, 





FR. 


The matinée given for a charitable purpose at Chick- 
ering Hall on Saturday, by Mlle. de Nogueiras, the daughter of 
the Portuguese Minister, was, despite the fact that the young lady 
has many friends in society, rather poorly attended. For an 
amateur the concert-giver, who has a small but sympathetic 
mezzo-soprano voice, sings with good schooling and nice ex- 
pression. She rendered a Russian love song, an air from ‘* Car- 
men” and Braga’s ‘* Angels’ Serenade.” The young lady was 
assisted by Miss Hosmer, a dramatic singer, Chr. Fritsch, the * 
well-known tenor, Reinhold Hermann, pianist, and A. Hartde- 
gen, violoncellist. 


The newly formed chorus of Mr. W. Edward Heimen- 
dahl has been christened the St. Cecilia Society by its founder 
and conductor. Rehearsals are to begin this week, and the first 
work to be produced will be ‘‘ The Messiah,” in the new ar- 
rangement, or rather restoration, made by Robert Franz. In 
this garb ‘‘ The Messiah” will be a novelty for New York, al- 
though it has been thus produced at the recent Worcester Fes- 
tival, where it was highly spoken of by the critics. 


The Dressler Amateur Opera Company have elected 
Charles A. Hetzel, president ; Miss Annie Lee and H. M. Jack- 
son, vice-presidents ; H. F. Andreas, treasurer; S. R. Higgins, 
secretary ; Louis R. Dressler, manager and director, with Eugene 
Clark (late of the Hess Opera Company) stage manager, The 
first performance this season will take place at the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House on November 17, when ‘‘ Billee Taylor” 
will be given, 


Mr. J. M. Hill has concluded arrangements with the 
concert company of the new prima donna, Mme. Ella de Carlo, 
and assistants, under the directory of Signor F. Rosa, who, 
together with the united bands of the New York Seventy-first 
Regiment and the Brooklyn Twenty-third Regiment (Mr. F. L. 
Eben, conductor), will commence a series of operatic concerts at 
popular prices on Sunday, October 11, at the Third Avenue 
Theatre. ” 


German Liederkranz. 
HE building and hall erected by this the largest 


and financially strongest musical society in the United 
States, if not in the world, three years ago, on Fifty-eighth street, 
between Lexington and Park avenues, was reopened to the mem- 
bers of the society last Saturday evening and a grand reception 
given, which was very largely attended. 

The entire interior has now received its final decoration and 
finish, as also a new system of ventilation, both of which were 
generally praised by the numerous visitors as being all that could 
be wished for, and the artist, Mr. Herzog, warmly commended 
for his artistic taste and skill. 

Liederkranz Hall, with its concert-room of 1,200 seats, its 
spacious corridors, parlors and ante-rooms, is certainly one of the 
most beautiful places of its kind in existence, and was called a 
‘* perfect fairy palace” by many enthusiastic members. 

Mr. Reinhold L. Herman is now the conductor of the society, 
having literally captured the hearts of the singing members of 
the organization in the short space of time in which he has been 
the successor of Mr. Theodore Thomas, who, to his regret, could 
not accept a re-election, being unable to devote sufficient time to 
the society. 

Mr. William Steinway was also present, having the same fore- 
noon arrived by the steamship Elbe after an absence in Europe 
of five months. He was most enthusiastically received, and 
notwithstanding his protests and pleading want of time, &c., was 
nominated for president by all parties and was elected president of 
the society by acclamation last evening. 


The Opening of the Thalia Theatre. 


HE German temple of the muses in the Bowery 

was opened for the first time this season on last Thursday 
night. The ambitious manager, Mr. Amberg, not content with 
the successes his troupe last year achieved in light comedy and 
operetta, has added the “ Spieloper ” to his répertoire, not, how- 
ever, if we are to judge by the initial performance, with artistic 
success, Financially the evening must have been a good one, 
as the large house was crowded from pit to dome. 

The opera chosen was Lortzing’s ‘‘ Czar und Zimmermann,” 
which, in spite of the fault that there is too little female solo work 
in it, is one of the most charming of its kind. It was, however, 
in every way butchered. The only female part in it, Marie, was 
more declaimed than sung by Mme. Hannah Norbert-Hagen, 
who has no voice. The Czar Peter J, was so badly sung and 
acted by Herr Otto Rattjens that the representation of the part 
roused in us for the first time in our life a feeling of sympathy for 
the Russian Nihilists. The other male parts were hardly better 
given, with the exception of Van Bett, who was somewhat satis- 
factorily impersonated by the basso, Herr Ludwig Zichmann. 
The exquisite sextet for male voices in the second act was, of 
course, spoiled ; but this was partly due also to the atrocious con- ‘ 
ducting of Herr Edmund Poelz. This gentleman has no busi- 
ness to be Kapellmeister. He is evidently unmusical, as he 
spoiled everything by being either too fast or too slow ; he has no 
idea of tempi, and he cannot accompany. The scab orchestra, 
which he so fitly conducted, might just as well be termed a scrub 
orchestra ; it was just as poor as it was incomplete in its composi- 
tion, The mise en scéne, however, was very fair. We hope 
Mr. Amberg will give us better performances in the future, or 
that he will leave opera alone. 
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Professional Cards. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 


Violin 








882 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 
Piano Teacher. 207 East 116th st., N. Y. Cit 


Vv “va and 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
ork, 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 
Mr. FREDERICK LAX, . 
also Solo Flageolet. 


Address, Office 
New York. 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; 
Open for concert engagements. 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., 


M. DE YO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher i the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway ‘Hall, New ¥ ork 


MLLE. ZELIA DE L USS. AN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New | York. 


VOGT CONSERVA TORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 





Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Ave enue, New York, 


MR. WILLIAM COUR’ r NEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


CARL ALVES, 
__ Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 





PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mrs, F LORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New York. 


THEODORE SUT RO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at- Ste 
Street (Bennett west New York 





99 Nassau 


STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York, 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm, A. Pond & Co., 25 Union hatin! 


A. E. 


Baritone. 





. M. RUBEN, 


Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 
STEINWAY didi New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 

. 19th Street. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pitt ttsburgh, Pa. 

















ACCURACY, 
PROMPTITUDE. 


HOOD * 





ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fitth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union eaware, New York, 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE. 


Literary work of all kinds. Writing words for 
music a specialty. 


54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DILLER’S BAND, 
Francis X. Diller, Musical Di: ector. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Dille:’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E, Thirteenth St., 


New York. 


C. he CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York, 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in usical Theory g*ven by 


correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, (shicago. 





DR. L, H. F RIEDBURG, 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the ¢ German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’ s or at pupil’ s residence, 





C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 


New York City. 





MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 
MRS. BELLE COLE, 

Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Guo. Cotsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros, 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Co. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


MME. MURIO- CELL I, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 living Place 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE- COURTNEY 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 








ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 


112 Fifth Avenue, City. 





VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 

Dealer in Fine Violins. Italian, French, German 
and other makers. 

Address, 364 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MISS EL EANOR GARRIG UE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 
1o9 East 17th Street, bet. Union 
and Irving Place, New York 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Roya! 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. Wil 
Stemway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

For terms apply at the above address, 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 
Concert Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
4o5 Lexingt.n Avenue, New York. 


Residence: Square 


liam 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Kullak’s Academy of Music. and Béttcher's High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble r laying 
(Violin), Address STEINWAY HALI 


ew York 





SREWERY 
to 9 Em te: 





JAMES & HOLMST RO 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


rand, Upright and Squares 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE | BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR ENSERUMENTS. 


PIANO 


OF STRICTLY 
MEDIU M_PRICES. 





FINE GRADE AT 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-first St., 
NEw TORE. 











SEI Etees » 
NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 
“Esipali seo m 1863 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, 


——— + 





Award. 


Paris Exposrrion, 18783—Diploma of Honor. 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL Exutnition, 1879-1880—First and Spe- 
cial Degree of Meat. ; 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-1881 
Orders of Merit, two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Corron Exposrrion, 1881:—Highest 


also Second Degree of Merit. 
-Four First 
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e FINE CATA 
g 

» - 


HE importance of fine work in the printing of Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 

Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. Ci 


class typographical work. 
or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, from the smallest circular to 


the finest catalogue or book. 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 











AWARDS 


Publications, Printing 
ow? A R TT. oe 
——-$-———- 


126 and 128 Quane Street, Corner Church, Mew fork. 





FULL COUNT, 


FAIR DEALING. 
“ELIgn 














Apeaine Exursrrion, 1881:—Tw> Special First and two First 
Degrees of Merit, two Gold and two Silver Medals. 

Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 188:—Highest Award. 

Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 

New Zeatanp INTERNATIONAL ExutsiTion, 1882—One Gold 
and three Silver Medals, Highest Awards. 

Caucutra Exutsirion, 1883—Silver Medal. 




















The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of woodcuts, price-lists. catalogues, &c.. 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


-—s==# HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York, ==<— 


Circulars, Catalogues 
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W E advise the Emerson Piano Company not to spend 


pianos sold to Kansas City people by outsiders. 


useless time in the West in tracing the Emerson 


These pianos were shipped to the parties in the West 
and before they were shipped all the numbers and names 
in the pianos were carefully erased, so that the pianos 
could not be traced. 

The place to trace them is here in the East, and the 
way to trace them is to compel a certain firm to show 
from its books where every Emerson piano received by 
them has been shipped. 

Come East, if you want to discover the trick. 


W* learn from London that Mr. William Steinway, 
during his recent stay in that city, finally ac- 
complished the difficult and complicated task of acquir- 


ing a of 


which premises adjoin the present Steinway Hall in 


long lease No. 17 Lower Seymour street, 
London, 

In order to obtain the consent of all parties inter- 
ested to unite the two buildings in one establishment, 
he had to deal with eight different principals, repre- 
sented by as many sets of lawyers. 

The pretty concert hall will be enlarged and _ beauti- 
fied, much of which will be done before the opening of 
the 


season, October 23. The whole of the premises, 54 


by 200 feet, will be required to accommodate the con- 
stantly increasing business of Messrs. Steinway & Sons 


in Great Britain. 





MENTAL POVERTY. 


T will be admitted by every sane being that arguments 
| and statements of facts can never be successfully 
answered by calling names, and yet the editor of the 
Imerican Art (?) Fournal exhibits himself in the atti 
tude of the boy who answered serious argument by call- 
ing 

rhe members of the music 
of Mr. C, C, Colby’s dual duties as a solicitor of adver- 
tisements for the American Art (?) Fournal and at the 


same time as a traveling salesman for Kroeger & Son 


names, 


trade who were informed 


and Christie & Son, would never be converted to any 
other view of the situation should they accidentally 
read the Billingsgate in the American Art (?) Fournal of 
last week, Calling THE MUSICAL COURIER Musical 
Jew's Harp does not destroy one iota of our argument, 
but simply the editor of the American 
Irv 


We remember a music trade paper that formerly called 


reacts upon 


) Fourna/ by displaying his mental poverty. 


Mr. W. M. Thoms, editor of the American Art (?) Four- 
nal, \V (eak) M (inded) Thoms, but although we agreed 
with the appropriate definition given to the initials of 
Mr. Thoms’s name, we never believed in “ calling names,” 
and therefore refused to give him his proper title. 

Mr. 
believe, a gentleman, is the father-in-law of Mr. Thoms, 


Colby, by the way, a very proper person and, we 


and receives an income from the business he brings to 
Art 


mately connected. 


the American ’) Fournal, with which he is inti- 
At the same time he travels in the 
interests of certain piano manufacturers, and thus inter- 
This 
Now, if the editor of the American Art (?) Fournal can 
Call- 
ing names does not disprove our statement, Mr. Thoms, 


feres with the piano trade. is our indictment. 


disprove this he has another opportunity to do so. 


and do not fail to remember this. 





1 SURPRISE TO MR. WILLIAM STEINWAY., 


T 
| escorted by all the employees of Steinway & Sons, 
numbering about the steamboat Black- 
bird out to Sandy Hook on May 6 last, when he sailed 


will be remembered that Mr. William Steinway was 
1,000 men, on 
for Europe on the steamship Elbe for a trip of recrea- 


tion st 
steamer last Saturday forenoon, hale and hearty, and 


and rest in Europe. He returned by the same 
looking the very picture of health and strength. 

On Sunday evening at 6 o'clock, when crossing the 
Astoria ferry, he was met on the Astoria side by all of 
Steinway & Sons’ workmen employed at their Astoria 
works, also the Steinway Hose Company and several 


other societies, headed by a music band, all bearing 


torchlights and numbering fully 1,000 men in line. 
The procession escorted Mr, Steinway along Flushing 
and Steinway avenues to the Steinway mansion, heartily 





cheering him on the way and while filing past his resi- 
dence. Many of the houses on the way were finely 
illuminated, and the houses, streets and avenues of that 
portion of Astoria called Steinway were literally ablaze 
with fireworks and illuminated lanterns, &c., &c. 

Mr. Steinway was visibly affected, and heartily thanked 
the workmen for their pleasant, and to him entirely un- 
expected, surprise. The ovation was quite a spontane- 
ous one, and the enthusiastic cheering of all participants 
in the procession, as well as the large crowds of people 
lining the streets, showed the great popularity of Mr. 
William Steinway with the citizenssof Long Island City 
and the general appreciation of his liberal endowments 
to secure facilities of education to the children of work- 
ingmen and his efforts for the welfare of that city gen- 
erally. 





UNIFORM WARRANTY. 


E have decided to present to the manufacturers of 

pianos and organs, and also to the dealers, a compre- 
hensive form of warranty which we shall propose for uni- 
versal adoption by the trade in this country. Although it 
zs intended that thts warranty shall act as a protection to 
purchasers, it shall not be used as a means to annoy the 
manufacturer and dealer for trivial and untenable reasons. 
In fact, we intend to make it so concise and at the same 
time just to all parties concerned that it will at once be 
adopted, 

It will embrace questions affecting exposure of the instru- 
ments to the action of the atmosphere; the checking of 
rosewood veneers; the splitting of the veneer or the sound- 
ing-board ; the cracking of the plate; expenses in case of 
re-transportation ; tuning and repairing and many other 





essential questions. 

In order to get the views of every manufacturer and 
every dealer using a warranty of his own, we hereby re- 
guest every firm interested in so important a movement as 
we intend to carry out to mail at once to our office the form 
of warranty now used by each, and, if necessary, to add sug- 
gestions which may subsequently be embodied in the war- 
ranty of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

The constant complaints in reference to the annoyances 
caused by the incomplete warranties now generally used 
have induced us to agitate the adoption of the Uniform 
Warranty. Please send at once all forms of warranty you 
can find, as tt will take several months to complete the one 
we have in view, and the sooner it ts presented to the trade 
and adopted, the better for the trade. 

The following firms have sent in their warranties. 
Every manufacturer and dealer is requested to send 
warranty and suggestions, 


C. A. Ahlstrom & Co...... .. +seee+eeJamestown, N. Y 
Albrecht & Co. .....0.cccecvee see .--Philadelphia, Pa. 
SE MINIEIES <p vin so. 0009.006-556050555 New York. 

2 sa TTT ri tT ....+.Boston. 

D, BE, Balbwts B Goa sccccxcaddvesess Cincinnati and Louisville. 
Augustus Baus & Co.......406 eeerees New York. 

Behning & Son.......+..- bole vee -++.+New York. 

Bebr Bros. & Co. «0 60.0000:060000008 .--New York. 

im, BERS |. <60ved- edges +eeeeseGuelph, Can, 

Wm. Bourne & Son.......... ++++ee+Boston, Mass. 

C. C. Briggs & Co... soscccvcce ‘seecs Boston. 

Burdett Organ Co. <+.000s:000008000s00% Erie. 

A. B. Chase Organ Co... ..cscccccecs Norwalk, O. 
Chickering & Sons. .....cscescccscoce New York and Boston, 
CE Ee OR. 65k ony caaeeseeeeeee .. New York. 

Clough & Warren Organ Co........06+ Detroit. 

8 Oe PE Ty . »-New York. 

Conover Bros. ...c0 seccece cesses New York and Kansas City. 
Decber & Se@i.s.2 0 Sivecvcseesae cbse New York 

NE B00B as kkk 05556 cccw0cegecenes New York 

Denton. & Cotther. ssos<cccccccse coves Buffalo. 

Detroit Music Co. ...........0- .. Detroit, Mich. 

De Zouche & Atwater...........: - Montreal. 

Dominion Organ & Piano Co.......... Bowmanville, Ont. 
Se Oe N. . 5 cscs sasnssannapees Nashville, Tenn. 

W. J. Dyer & Bro. .....ceccorceseves St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Emerson Piano Co..........+ obarcsane Boston. 

Estey Organ Co. ....cccccscccsccccces Brattleboro, Vt. 
Everett Piano Co........ concceecses’ Boston. 

J. &C. Flacher, .. ccceccsccveccsecsece New York. 

Ernst Gabler & Bro. .........2+ ee.e New York. 

DD. BP: PAGS. 64..cas000 rere US 

Gaild, Church & Co. v.00. cccsesenesovn Boston. 


Field-French Piano Co...........+.....St. Louis, Mo. 





Fort Wayne Organ Co......++++.++..++Fort Wayne, Ind. 


py Es fe xrcea ses bisewinnecacds New Orleans, La. 


ET OR 55s vosenascnesecsexesks New York. 
PG PANINI SOD sca cas se sehor os . Boston. 
PERE BCG 6c cs ces ivctecvesed Boston. 
Hardmaa, Peck & Co..........+++...++-New York 

Bee Se, Gemeente Be Ca. os osc'e sahecene New York. 
BI, TOUR, 6.6505 pond ccvcveces ...New York. 
ree -. Toronto, 
Hinners, Fink & Co........ Serre 
Evers Pond Pian Co, os:ccc0 cccccccns Boston, 
Jewett & Goodman Organ Co.......... Cleveland, O. 
D. S. Johnston & Co...... Saha Shapes Oh Cincinnati. 
Wm. Knabe & Co.......... shah whales Baltimore. 
IIIS F:20tn cnc wow abc s aa panes New York: 
Kranich & Bach......... Seuset ees .... New York. 

Se NIRS dekateornnpeseee canine Buffalo. 
ONE BOER. i occ5 Scccscees .. New York. 
Marshall & Wendell Piano Co......... Albany. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co.... Boston and New York. 
ee Le See errs New York. 
Miller Organ Co........ eodevenevesss Lebanon, Pa. 
Henry F. Miller’s Sons Piano Co...... Boston. 

New England Piano Co.... ......++.- Boston. 

Nig BPs POOR Gre’ 1 o.ede Vendo ce vue New York 
Reek & Son........ eee austen es - New York 
pec, eaatein & Co. ..cscccceces ...+ Indianapolis. 
28st 5. aievbewnssenceeeeen New York 

Ey Sndeae CO. occ ccccccseved bese . New Haven. 
CN ARON 6 000k die caninsnd's<cunees Cincinnati. 
CR POI 6. ccccncesovencscosecs Rochester. 
nn GEG Sodas oasceccescnes New York and Brooklyn. 
Smith American Organ Co..........+. Boston 
ee 3 orerreyr ts 
James M. Starr & Co..........eeeee «. Richmond, Ind. 
sterling Organ Co. ...000000000s0 00 cos MIOrDye 
ee Sree .....Baltimore. 
ee ee OR ERECTEMTETETOLR ICE... 
WED CO aso 0vncs cccesccesess Worcester. 
NR, iciwccesckensceveceegec Utica. 
Horace Waters & Co........cccccecee New York. 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co............ York, Pa. 
Wegman, Henning & Co...........-- Ithaca. 

Wm. E. Wheelock & Co..... ; New York 
Whitney & Holmes Organ Co.......... Quincy, Ill. 
Wilcox & White Organ Co. .......... Meriden, Conn. 
Whitney & Currier... ........eeseeeee Toledo. 
INN in 6-00 0000 s00s0s sedeses Trenton 
Woodward & Brown............ssse0% Boston. 


ee Ore tee .New York. 


The McEwen System. 
HE issue of the Chicago /ndicator of October 3 
contains the following : 

Suppose that the Sterling piano makes its initial appearance in 
a few days, and suppose it proves its claims to rank as an A No. I 
instrument ; and, furthermore, suppose E. H. McEwen & Co. 
bring out the new E. H. McEwen (Paris) piano, made at their 
factory at Derby, and first-class in every respect ; then, finally, 
suppose Marc A. Blumenberg has something to say on the sub- 
ject, what do you s’pose it will be? 

This is what we have to say: We believe in a fair, square, 
straightforward piano business, and it is already admitted on all 
sides that a piano business which claims to have a factory in which 
its pianos are made, when no such factory exists, and when the 
pianos are simply bought from various makers and stencilled, is 
not fair nor square nor straightforward, and should therefore be 


exposed. 

Is there a McEwen piano factory anywhere on the globe to- 
day? No! 

McEwen & Co. advertise, by inference, with cuts made by 
Behning & Son, paid for by Behning & Son, and never sold or 
delivered by Behning & Son to McEwen & Co., that they 
(McEwen & Co.) manufacture grand pianos. The firm never 
made a grand piano. This is not fair nor square nor straigbt- 
forward piano business, and should be exposed. 

McEwen & Co. advertised last week in the New York /erald 


as follows : 
ARGAINS IN PIANOS AND ORGANS—SLIGHTLY 
USED.—STEINWAY, $129; CHICKERING, $129; 
WEBER, $129; HARDMAN, $115; 
HARRINGTON, $115; PARIS, $139. 
ORGANS, $19, $29. $39, $49, $59, $69. 
FOR KENT, $2, $4, $5, $6, $7. 
E. H. McCEWEN & CO., 
Warerooms, 
7 AND g WEST 14TH ST., 179 WABASH AV., 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. 
Several members of the piano trade, who are opposed to the 
ruin of the retail trade in this city, went to the McEwen ware- 


rooms and offered to take the Steinway, Chickering and Weber 
“slightly used”’ pianos at the advertised prices, but were told 
that they ‘‘had just been sold.” This is mof fair, nor square, nor 
straightforward piano business and must be exposed. 

In the same advertisement the Paris piano is quoted at $139. 
A Paris piano is an unknown quantity in the piano trade. It is 
hard to tell what it is, but even when new from one of the many 
factories in which it is made itis very high-priced at $139. When 








‘* slightly used ” we really give up what it is worth. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ Os Received First Medal of Merit and 
~ Sr Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 














Pianos is recognized and acknowl- . 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, der : Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
Have the indorse- 











ties, and the demand for them is as 








steadily increasing as their merits are a >; = bility and finish. 
becoming more extensively known. ae —_ ment of all leading a artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“an NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 a Seotgs St., Boston, Mass. 
TO PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 


TH BROTHERHOOD ““TECHNICON,” 


Pronounced by leading musicians to be the most novel and perfect appliance ever 
invented for developing the hand for piano playing. 




















Mx me. TERESA CakkENO says: ‘* No one who gives ita herwne> trial can fail to agree with me that it is 
the best invention that has ever been placed before pianists, to help the hands to acquire all that constitutes 
a mas stery of the instrument, 

‘All aude -nts of the pianoforte ought to have one.’’—S. B. MILLs. 
‘lam more tien pleased with this * product ¢ of intelligence.’ rf, —We. H. SHerwoop, 
“phe Technicon marks an epoch in pianistic art.’’"—FRreperic ARCHER. 

The “ Technicon” is a scientific apparatus which embodies the means of developing all the details of the 
hand’s mec Aca Wil together with its system of nerves, so as to render the hand sensitively subjective to the 
will-power, thereby giving that command of expressive touch and its resultant quality of tone so requisite to 
the pianoforte player. It gives quicker results and greater technical power than can be obtained by key 
board exercise. (4 Circulars free on application. 





5B 
J 
Mr. Brotherhood’s Treatise yn the ** Devel ent of the Hand”’ i ** The Theories « hich th Yi . 
Tec me bo . sened.”* ceil tae Gael on sr pe pa pba aes foie Fm if et amelie 7 NEW ORK. ‘ 
ee Se ew 
J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentee 
’ 
' ’ J. PFRIEMER, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York. PIANO-FORTE 
JARDINE & Son ~- ESTABLISHED 1836.-— HAMMER % COVERER, D E CKER 
. ; 











Grand, Upright and Square. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, ied AND OFFICE: BROTHE 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. || NDI F iM AN 229 East 22d Street, New York. RS’ 
LIST. OF OUR LARGEST MATCH FBsSs 
GRAND ORGANS: BRAMBACH & CO 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 


ys st Ss Soopes Sh: PIANOS MANUFACTURERS OF 
N.Y., 43 Fifth Avenue Pres. s PI NO FORTES 
an 
5 





Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; Bizet Presbyterian 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. | UNSURPASSED in TONE and DURABILI1 ¥. 
San Francisco; 3; Christ Ch. 12 East 17th Street, 


New Orleans, 3;.and Pitts- 


burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 92 Bleecker St., New York. Between Fifth ae | NEW YORK. 


Broadway 


Tux WILCOX & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ wrenie in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT sTYLEs. WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN Co. Meriden, Conn. 


3" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos D EC K E R & SON 1 Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, ° ° because they are matchless 
honest, first-class instrumeuts Grand, Square and Upright Piano-F ortes, in_brilliancy, sweetness and 
for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 


charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. TT DAD TEER ATT ,.” Pianos, 


ISCHER J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


Ss GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


| —> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<s— 


415, 417, 419, 421,423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ; NOW IN USE; 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 
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THE a ie LOUNGER. 


66 ED” Payson, avd for the Emerson Piano 


Company, Boston, tells many interesting things about 
his trip of eleven weeks, which included visits to most of the Terri- 


tories and the Pacific Coast States. According to Payson’s ob- 
servations there is at present very little doing in pianos and 
organs in all of that section of country lying between the Union 


Pacific and the Northern Pacific Railroads, and the immediate 
business prospects are not of a flattering nature in that section. 
Dealers in pianos and organs are few and far between, and as 
transportation is still in a somewhat primitive state it is quite 
difficult to handle pianos throughout the section alluded to. 

eee * 

Sherman, Clay & Co., of San Francisco, control the Emer- 
son piano in the territory known as the Pacific Coast. The firm 
C, Clay and L. S. Sherman and now manufactures 
about five or six pianos per week, The pianos are many of them 
made of solid Mexican walnut. The pin-block consist of one 
piece of maple, which I believe is not cross-banded or veneered. 
I believe that is the way the Antisell piano, also made in San 
Francisco, is manufactured. Some of the woods found in Mexico, 
California and Oregon seem to be well adapted for piano cases, 


consists of C. 


eee # 
Sherman, Clay & Co, have branches or connections in 
most of the important cities of the coast and the business ramifi- 
cations extend into the Territories. In fact nearly all the Pacific 
coast trade in the musical line is controlled by San Francisco 


houses. 
* ee * 


In the southern portion of California a great share of 


the music trade is controlled by a Mr. Clarke, formerly of 
Clarke & McClure, Denver, Col., who, I believe, stili has an 
interest in the Knight & McClure Company of Denver. The 
California firms controlled by Clarke are: Clarke & McClure, 
San Bernardino; Bartlett Brothers & Clarke, Los Angeles, and 


Bartlett Brothers, Buenaventura, and nearly all the trade in that 
part of the State is done by these firms, 


* ee * 

The Knight & McClure Company, of Denver, have no 
branch at Cheyenne, but have agencies and business connections 
in Trinidad, Gunnison, Pueblo (branch), Leadville, Golden and 
Colorado Springs. The company virtually controls the trade in 


Colorado and does business down in the growing section of 


New Mexico. eek * 

At Cheyenne, Wyoming, the well-known F. E. Warren 
Mercantile Company has magnificent warerooms. Mr. Warren 
is the Governor of the Territory and has interests in many im- 
portant industries throughout the Territory, but still has time 


left to attend to a large and remunerative piano trade. 
%* ek * 

All through Washington Territory trade is dull. 
Victoria, British Columbia, mostly German, French and English 
in fact there is a 
good trade in foreign pianos along the Pacific Coast, and I 
understand that a movement is on foot and already crystallized to 
introduce foreign pianos on a large scale in the East here. I 
believe our manufacturers should become acquainted with this 
trade movement, which may in time develop into large propor- 
tions. The name of the piano to be introduced here is at present 
unknown to me and I am not at liberty to mention the firm in 
this country chiefly interested. In order to avoid the trouble that 
results from French polish, the imported pianos will be varnished 


In 


pianos are sold and also some Fischer pianos ; 


in accordance with our method. Harwood & Beardsley, of 
Boston, no doubt have made money in the sale of the Bliithner 
pianos, and Mr. Harwood told me last Saturday that since these 
pianos have been varnished instead of polished his firm has had no 
trouble with them. 

eee * 


Advertising has become a sort of science and the many 
shrewd devices now introduced in advertising make it difficult to 
create a novel or original advertisement. Advertisements of 
piano and organ manufacturers are, I must admit, usually of the 
same tenor, with indifferent variations, The expressions and | 
e nearly similar, and in purport no distinctions are | 
It with good cause that I congratulate 
Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co., of Boston, upon a new and original 
wording of an advertisement in this issue of THE MUSICAL 
This advertisement does not call attention to any 


terms used ar 
made. is, therefore, 





COURIER. 
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handsome cases, sympathetic or elastic maith. large or powerful 
volume of tone, &c., &c., but assumes all these features to be 
well understood in a piano so favorably known as the ‘‘ Briggs” 
piano, The advertisement, as will be seen, signifies ‘‘ business” 
and calls the attention of dealers to the importanee of forestalling 
the fall rush in trade and supplying themselves with stock in 
order not to be short of pianos at the very time that the demand 


becomes brisk. seed 


The Briggs piano is an excellent instrument for dealers 
to handle, It is built by men who thoroughly understand the art 
of making an instrument that will give complete satisfaction to 
the dealer. The firm is alive to the demands of the hour and 
furnishes an instrument of attractive exterior and with touch and 
tone that enable the dealer to please his customer. The durabil- 
ity of the Briggs piano is not questioned, and dealers can place 
the utmost confidence in the enduring qualities of the instrument. 

* ee * 

The new factory of C. C. Briggs & Co. at No. 5 Appleton 
street near Tremont street, Boston, was erected on the most ap- 
proved modern style of the American plan of piano factories. It 
is accessibl: within ten minutes from either the New Adams or 
Tremont houses by means of the horse-cars, and every dealer who 
visits Boston should call on the firm and be shown through the 


new factory. 
xe * * 

There is more truth than poetry in the following paragraph 
which I found in the Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Music at home (in the country house)—Herr Bemolski (by request)—‘* Ach, 
if your latyship shall graciously bermit, I shall play for you my ronto antan- 
Noble hostess—** O, that will be very nice! 
Our tuner died a 


tino gabriccioso in F moll!” 
I’m afraid the piano is not in first-rate order, by the by. 
few years ago, and we've never been able to find another.”” 
There are entirely too many pianos ‘‘at home” that have not 
been tuned for a year or so, and Herr Bemolski, if he is at all fond 
of visiting families, could not have been surprised at the remarks 
of the noble hostess, 


” 


e* ee 2 


I met F. B. Metzerott, of W. G. Metzerott & Co., Wash- 
ington, in Boston, last week. He has charge of the piano and 
organ department of the business, while his brother, W. G. 
Metzerott, has charge of the sheet-music department, and Mr. 
F, B. Newheiser is general manager. The firm enjoys a splendid 
reputation, based upon an uninterrupted era of successful busi- 
ness which has been conducted with integrity and ability. The 
Chickering piano is the leader, and the firm represents, in addi- 
tion to the Chickering piano, those of Hardman, Peck & Co., 
James & Holmstrom, Haines Brothers and C. C. Briggs & Co. 
A large number of Briggs pianos were recently ordered by the 
firm, which is doing an excellent trade with them. The leading 
organ is the Clough & Warren, which is followed by the Shoninger 
and the Kimball organs. A younger Metzerott is a student at 


Harvard University. 
ee 


Col. Levi K. Fuller, of the Estey Company, has a nephew 
who is an ardent student of the science of electricity. He wanted 
to be placed in an electric company with the ultimate object of 
becoming an electric engineer, and was brought to Boston last 
week by the Colonel, who secured an opening for him in one of 
the Boston companies in just about five minutes. The Colonel 
excused himself on Friday afternoon and together with his nephew 
left the Estey warerooms on Washington street to see about se- 
curing the place and he was back in about five minutes, having 
accomplished his purpose. Colonel Fuller, who has no children, 
has taken an active interest in the career of several young men 
who will succeed in life if they will follow his precepts, and as he 
has an enormous influence in New England he can do more for 
them than is ordinarily accomplished for young men intent upon 
the fulfilment of an ambition. 

* ee 

All the large piano warerooms that were located in Wash- 
ington street, Boston, between Boylston and West streets, have 
been removed to Tremont street, except Vose & Sons’ and Charles 
E. Rogers Company’s and the Estey Company's warerooms, 
Colonel Fuller and Mr. Davis, of the Estey Company, are of the 
opinion that it is preferable for them to remain in Washington 
street, instead of following the other firms that are now located 
in Tremont street. The traffic in Washington street seems to 
me about five times as large as that in Tremont street, although 
the latter street is now recognized as ¢he piano thoroughfare of 


Boston. *e# 


The Everett Piano Company shipped 51 pianos in 
September, and is now and has been ever since Colonel Moore, 
formerly of the Emerson Piano Company, has taken charge of 
it a real ‘‘live” institution. The John Church Company, of 
Cincinnati, and its principal branch, the Root & Sons’ Music 
Company, of Chicago, and all the smaller branches, use the 
Everett Piano Company as a feeder and consume all the output 
of the factory in Boston. But since Colonel Moore’s accession to 
the management of the factory, in which he is financially inter- 
ested, a scheme for a larger and broader field of activity has 
been devised and within the next twelve months I believe THE 
MusIcaL CourIeER will be able to chronicle some important facts 
in connection with the development of the Everett Piano Com- 
pany. Colonel Moore is using one scale only and believes in mak- 
ing one style of upright and making that style a specialty. He 
does not believe in many styles and scales in the same factory, 
and I do not know but what he is correct. 

** eR 
What a poor specimen of an editor is he who goes 


about Senpwiag money from his advertisers, Giles all kinds of 
arguments and pleas to secure a small loan? And at what cori- 
clusions must advertisers finally arrive who are first bored for 
an advertisement, then bored again to pay for it in advance and 
bored for the third time fora loan? As a matter of course they, 
as business men, must be aware of the fact that an editor of a 
music-trade paper who goes about engaged a greater part of his 
time in borrowing money can have no capital to push his journal- 
istic enterprise, if indeed it is an enterprise. A paper conducted 
on such a shallow basis can have neither circulation nor influence 
nor power, and the poor devil of an editor, who is living on 
borrowed money from hand to mouth, cannot see his way ahead, 
and finds his only hope in a speculative, successful venture, 
which, according to our practical knowledge of events and from 
statistics, does not ‘‘ strike’ more than one man in a half million. 
A journal, in order to attain a success, must be conducted on the 
same principles that underlie any commercial enterprise, and like 
successful commercial enterprises successful journals will be 
found to have been the result of a steady and healthy growth. 
All this spasmodic journalism we occasionally hear of does not 
amount toanything, but is ‘‘here to-day and there to-morrow.” 
There is absolutely nothing in it, not even a temporary foothold, 
for when it ends, as it surely will, in disaster, every person as- 
sociated with it will suffer in reputation more than has been 
gained by anytemporary conditions. I would like to see a sign 
hung up in the offices of the piano and organ {rms reading thus : 
** No money loaned to editors or employees of music-trade pa- 
pers.” For the sake of those editors who do not ask for loans 
do not hang the sign up in the warerooms, but hang it up some- 
where in the corner‘of the office, where you can point to it when 
the borrowing editor makes his assault. 








The New Organ and Piano-Organ 
Styles of the Clough & Warren 
Organ Company. 

KILL and energy, intelligently and persistently 
directed, rarely fai! to command success in the conduct of 

any business. So true is this in the case of the Clough & War- 
ren Organ Company that since the establishment of their busines» 
thirty-five years ago their efforts—laudably directed in securing 

for the reed organ all the excellent qualities claimed for it as a 

domestic instrument—have been crowned with the largest measure 

of success. Stimulated by the hearty commendation (official and 
otherwise) received both at the South Kensington (London, Eng.) 

Exhibition and the New Orleans Exposition for the artistic and 

mechanical excellence of their organs, Clough & Warren are 

about to place upon the market a number of their new styles, in 
which beautd of design and excellency of finish are happily 
blended. 

One of the new styles (L. A.) of the Queen Anne period is 
entirely original in design, the imitation of rope-molding grace- 
fully worked into the principal lines of the top being especially 
attractive. Handsomely carved column sides with circular lock- 
board complete a case which, with all the excellency and variety 
of music it contains, cannot fail to find ready purchasers. A 
style (C. A.) with ends and sides of double concave panels beau- 
tifully grained, carved handles, with handsome canopy, &e., pre- 
sents an imposing appearance. Styles C. E. & C. G. have the 
same foundation as style C. A., with such variation, however, in 
the design of top and in the matter of decoration and finish as 
to give each a distinct character of its own. C. E. style has a 
pipe top of beautiful design, while the canopy top of C. G. is 
extended toward front of case with carved pillars, and is especially 
attractive. 

Nothing can exceed the excellency of finish and beauty of 
design of the piano-organ style of instruments now being manu- 
factured by this enterprising firm. The case—a fine ebony finish 
—in the best piano style, with six-octave action, is a veritable 
gem, and has already brought the firm not only much hearty 
commendation, but many valued orders from the trade generalyl. 
The Clough & Warren piano-organ can scarcely fail to secure 
votaries in every quarter of the globe. The manufacture of one 
of the best pianos is also engaging the earnest attention of the 
Clough & Warren Organ Company. This piano (confined en- 
tirely to uprights) will be placed upon the market under circum- 
stances which will be sure to bring the same world-wide fame 
already attained by their admirable make of organs. 


A° 








Deceptive Frauds. 
soon as it became apparent that Moses King, 
the young publisher, of Harvard square, at Cambridge, 
Mass., had met an unprecedented success with his book called 
‘Students’ Songs’”—the sale already reaching nearly fifty 
thousand copies—several publishers brought out collections of 
so-called student or college songs. Some of them are legitimate 
competitors ; but some appear so similar in shape, in title, in 
design or general make-up, as to mislead a casual buyer who 
may be intending to get a copy of the original ‘‘ Students’ Songs,” 
which was edited by Wm. H. Hills, of the Harvard class of 1880, 
and published by Moses King of the Harvard class of 1881, the 
names of both appearing on the title page of the genuine collec- 
tion only. The success of this collection is due chiefly to the 
freshness of its sixty copyrighted songs ; comprising those jolly 
and melodious tunes and peculiar phrases which, within the past 


ten years, have arisen and become generally popular among the 
students of all American colleges. The low price, too—fifty 
cents—and the attractive appearance, also, have had their in- 
fluence in making ‘‘Students’ Songs ” the most successful book 





of its class ever published in this country, 
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THE STRINWAY PIANO 


—-tAT THE i- 


+ NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, + 


os» THE ac, 


World’s Industrial ¢ Cotton Centennial Exposition. 





New Orveans, May 29, 1885. 


To Mr. Louis GrunewaLp, New Orleans, 
Agent of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York. 
Dear Str: In making our official report as Jurors of Group 8, Class 808, on musical 
instruments, we deeply regretted the fact of being debarred to express our opinion on the ex- 
quisite display of several magnificent Steinway pianos at your beautiful exhibit at our Exposition ; 


but as they were not entered for competition, and only for exhibition, we had to abide by our 





instructions and ignore them as well as other makers for above reasons. 


As professional artists, however, we feel it our sacred duty to express to you, unsolicited, 





our great admiration for the Steinway pianos, which we consider the beau ideal of a perfect 





instrument, combining in its great mechanical construction all those eminent qualities of touch, 
sympathetic and singing qualities of tone, brilliancy, power, etc., which render them more than 
dear to any artist or amateur who loves music as produced on any of these wonderful and, we 
think, unsurpassed pianos. 

Had the Steinway been entered for competition, our work, in place of being anything but easy 
and pleasant, would have become a labor of love, and instantaneously resulted in our conferring 
the “highest awards” possible to the Steinways. We write this after having individually 
expressed ourselves in mutual conversation, and tender this as a tribute to a firm which has done 
so much to elevate true musical art in this country, and which has the good fortune to be repre- 
sented in our section by you, Mr. Grunewald, to whom we beg to tender our assurances of 
personal esteem and best wishes for future success. 

Very respectfully and fraternally, 
E. Ricuarp, 
H. Jousert, 
G. D’Aoury, 
Wm. H. Piccnuer. 
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The Smith American Organ Company. 
E visited the factory on Thursday last of the 


Smith American Organ Company, Boston, which was re- 


cently damaged by fire, and upon investigation found that the | 


damage, although great, was not of such consequence as was at 
first apprehended. We were requested to publish the following 
card, the contents of which are fully sustained by THE MusIcaL 
COURIER : 

Editors Musical Courier : 

Understanding that it is rumored that in consequence of the re- 
cent fire at our factory we intended to discontinue manufacturing, 
we take this opportunity to state most positively that we have no 
such intention. 

Our factory walls are intact, and we have contracted to make 
the necessary repairs, to be finished in three weeks, and we shall 
without doubt be under full headway by November 1. Fortu- 
nately we had some 300 finished organs stored at the time of the 
fire. These, with what we can turn out by utilizing our case fac- 
tory, which was uninjured, will enable us to fill orders at present. 

In connection with this notice we may state that at no time in 
many years were we making more popular styles or adding more 
new and valuable agencies, both East and West, than in the past 
six months. 

Our agents, friends and the trade generally may rest assured 
that, although we have unfortunately been burned out twice within 
a few years, our courage is good, and we shall still continue the 





manufacture of organs for many years to come if our lives are 
spared. Yours respectfully, 
THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY. 
Boston, Mass., September 29, 1885. 


It must be remembered that the case factory alluded to is a 
building located in a different section of the city. The contract 
with the builders calls for a completion of the repairs of the 
damaged factory in two weeks from to-day. In the meanwhile 
manufacturing is actively progressing at the case factory. The 
insurance has already been adjusted. 


What They Think of It. 

ND now genial John King, of the Keynote, is in 

for it. He has ascheme, and that particular scheme is loaded 

to the muzzle of both barrels in a dangerous fashion. If it does 
not kick a bright little musical journal out of all existence it will 
hurt somebody’s shoulder considerably. There has existed in 
this neighborhood for sometime a busy young man by the name 
of Henry B. Thompson, of whom nothing more serious can be 
mentioned than his habit of sending out circulars to various 
periodicals and newsdealers inviting them to confide personal 
business to him for reasons to be stated later. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in the interests of advertising enterprises, and has really 











topics connected with the circulation of high-class journals that 
assists him wonderfully in conversation. Early this summer he 
returned from his customary trip, more learned than ever in 
manner, and at once approached Mr. King with the scheme of 
his lifetime. Mr, King has successfully conducted, with the able 
assistance of Frederic Archer, a very bright newsy paper which 
has taken hold in New York to an extent which justified him in 
entertaining great hopes of provincial fame. Mr. Thompson 
was ready to do this at once on the fellowing unique plan. The 
managers of every skating rink in the country are to advertise a 








acquired, besides a refreshing loquacity, a fund of information on 


contest for the possession of prizes consisting of a ‘‘ Blank”’ 
grand piano and a ‘Blanker” organ, the ‘‘ Blank” and 
‘*Blanker” companies respectively furnishing the instruments 
free for the sake of the advertising naturally to accrue, the con- 
testants to be without exception new subscribers to the Aeynote. 
As a side deal Mr. Thompson offers a yard of velveteen for every 
The game played by the maidenly agent, to be 
Why Mr. King did not stop 
printing the Aeynote while it was a musical journal is not stated, 
but really it is cruel to kill it in this torturous fashion. A number 
of thousand dollars have been spent in elaborating the scheme 


already and New Yorkers are contemplating with interest the 
probable loss of a favorite local paper.—New York Cor., M/in- 
neapolis Tribune. 


new subscriber. 
for the acquisition of a new frock. 






































Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 








A faultless 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


—_—THE NBWw— 


Hardman UprightseGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 








HARDMAN, PECK & CO, Manufacturers. 


FACTORIES, (ith & {2th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, [46 Fitth Avenue, above {9th St. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





CARL MAND, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Fiano Manufacturer 


=—-TO THE -— 


ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY, 


COBLENZ, GERMANY. 


1880—DUSSELDORF EXHIBITION—First Prize for Grand Pianos. 
1880—DUSsSELDORF EXHIBITION—First Prize for Upright Pianos, 
1881—MELBOURNE EXHIBITION —First Prize, Gold Medal. 


































1883—-AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION—Grand Diploma of Honor for Grand Pianos. = 

1883—-AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION—Grand Diploma of Honor for Upright Pianos, eet, SSS See <a 
(Only Highest Distinction for the whole Kingdom of Prussia.) Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 

1884—LONDON EXHIBITION—Member of the Jury; Not Competing. first-class instruments. 


1885—ANTWERP EXHIBITION—First Prize; Grand Diploma of Honor for 
Grand Pianos. 

1885—ANTWERP EXHIBITION—First Prize; Grand Diploma of Honor for 
Upright Pianos. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM 


Abt, Brahms, Von Biilow, Jaell, Liszt, Maszkowski, 
Servais, Thalberg, Wagner and Mme. 
Clara Schumann, 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
jIPXAMWOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 


Express the opinion that these pianos possess incomparable beauty of 
tone, have an elegant touch and remarkable durability, 
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BRIGGS PIANC 


TO DEALERS. 


Remember the experience of 1883, just dur- 











ing the busy season, when manufacturers could 


not supply the sudden demand !! 
Do not repeat that experience this season, 
but order your pianos in time, and if you have 


not tried the 


BRIGGS PIANO 


find out its merits immediately by ordering 





samples and secure your territory !! 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 


No. 5 APPLETON STRE: 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nimmo, Baltimore, has been 


—The piano store of S. T. 
closed. 
—Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore, have taken the agency of the 
Milier piano. 
—Trade with the Wilcox & White Organ Company is in excel- 
lent condition. 
E. F. 


as a partner in his business. 


Conant has taken in a steamboat captain with $3,000 


—The agency of the Emerson piano in St. Louis has been 
placed with J. A. Kieselhorst. 
Is it not about time for our friend ‘‘ Nick” to let up on those 
Bradstreet editorials every week ? 
Chickering Hall has been entirely redecorated and put into 
first-class order for the coming season. 
—The Detroit Music Company has a standing order with 
Hallet & Cumston for one piano per week for one year. 
Mr. 
Prohibition meeting at Chickering Hall last Saturday night. 


Horace Waters was one of the vice-presidents at the 


Mr. Julius Estey is on a trip te the South and West via At- 
lanta, Ga., where the Estey Company has its Southern depot for 
the distribution of organs and pianos. 

Rumor says that D. O. Calder’s piano and organ business 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, may be closed out and that Mr. Calder 
may go into another line of business. 

-Mr. Paulsen, president of the Sanitary Piano and Organ 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn., made the rounds of the trade the 
past week,—Chicago Music and Drama, 

M., Steinert & Sons’ piano rooms in Boston consist of three 

urge rooms—one for grands, one for uprights and one for 
squares, Steinerts keep a large stock of pianos on hand, chiefly 


uprights and grands, 


Charles W. Pattison, formerly in the piano business in Kala- 
mazoo and at one time with C, D, Pease, has been placed in the 
insane asylum, He ordered among other things one billion eggs 
to be shipped to New York and has for some time given other 
evidences of mental aberration. 


—Among patents recently granted we find the following : 


Musical instruments, keyboard attachment for, W. R. Eddington.... 326,412 
Musical instruments, keyboard attachment for, C. F. Meyering...... 326,444 
Musical instrument, mechanical, F, Stone....... «2... ses eeee eens 326,172 
Organ action, F. Stome ....2.ccccnss coc vccccccccseqoccccpegecececes 326,171 
Organ action, electric, G. G. Wacker,.... ......ssecrees seecceecees 326.359 
Organ stop action, reed, M. Clark............cccceccs scccsersecces 326,274 


8!” rrr Pe eer eee 326,105, 326,106 


Piano action, C. E. Rogers......cccccessesese Sea esenbecoocenes sexs 326,335 
Piano cover, S. E. Richey......ccsecceses 20 -cccccwecvesccsoceess 326,154 
Pianos and organs, mechanical keyboard attachment for, W. R. Ed- 
ee Freres | Poe eee eee 
Pianos, repetition action for upright, L. F. Deming.............-..- 326,278 


—Decker Brothers have just issued a comprehensive ‘*‘ Handy- 
Book” for the musical profession with pencil memoranda 
and calendar attached. Two pages are set aside in the book 
for each day in the week, with subdivisions for every hour 
from 7 A. M. to 6 Pp. M., and a teacher can see at a glance 
how the lessons for the week are arranged. The book can 
be had upon application at the warerooms of Messrs. Decker Bro- 
thers, No. 33 Union Square. 

—The Guild Piano Company, of Boston. is now in complete 
running order both in its factory and its offices, and is preparing 
for a still larger trade than has come to it lately. Two traveling 
men are now out on the road in the interests of the Guild piano, 
and as a result of their activity and the general reputation of the 
piano orders are steadily coming along, the first mail last Satur- 
day bringing orders for eight pianos. 


—Mr. Charles H. Steinway, nephew of Messrs. William and 
Theodore Steinway, who has so ably conducted the vast business 
interests of Messrs. Steinway & Sons during the recent absence 
of his uncles, will be married next Saturday, October 10, to Miss 
Marie Mertens, the charming and accomplished daughter of Mr. 
William Mertens, partner in the well-known great banking house 
of L. Von Hoffmann & Co., in Wall street. 


—Monsieur Charles Lescure, of No. 8 Rue Pigalle, Paris, 
France, has secured the exclusive sale of Steinway & Sons’ 
pianofortes for Paris and Northern France, and opened ware- 
rooms at the above place (which is in close proximity to the Grand 
Opera House) on October 1. 


M USIC CLERK WANTED.—Must have experience in the 
business, play piano we//, and read ordinary music at 

sight. Good position, but none need apply without above acquire- 

ments and good recommendations. 

R. DorMAN & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


ANTED—A position as traveling salesman for a piano 

manufacturer or dealer by a young man who has been in 
the business for twelve years, both as tuner and repairer and sales- 
man ; can go on the road and attend to business, and also see 
whether the pianos of the firm are kept in good condition by the 
agents and dealers. Address A. B. C., care of MUSICAL 


—C. D. Pease & Co. state that they are 200 behind in the 
orders already received. 

—Decker & Son will soon introduce something new in the line 
of upright pianos. The firm is doing an excellent trade at 
present. 


—Mr. Blumner, formerly with Curtiss & Mayer, of Chicago, is 
now in charge of the Weber warerooms, Philadelphia. Where, oh 
where is Oscar Newell ? 

—Adam Couse, formerly in the piano business in Detroit, 
Mich., is dead. During the last few years of his life Mr. Couse 
was an ardent spiritualist. 


—Ernest Gabler & Brother have quite a ‘* boom” in their 
style 7 uprights, a description of which appeared in the last issue 
of THE MusicaL CourigR. That style 7 is a great piano. 

—The music rack for upright pianos, invented and patented by 
J. Gramer, of Boston, one of the simplest and most ingenious 
devices for music racks now before the trade, is controlled by 
Alfred Dolge. 

—J. High Stauffer, dealer in musical instruments, Boyertown, 
Pa., has sold out to a national bank. So reads the com- 
mercial report. We cannot understand what a national bank 
wants to do with a music business. 

—The small upright placed before the trade by Sturtevant & 
Co. is an attractive instrument both in case and in tone and touch. 
It is sure to find favor with the dealer for these reasons. Sturte- 
vant & Co. control all the old trade of the late firm of Lighte & 
Ernst and have added new and active trade to the old trade. 

—Dio Lewis, eminent as a lecturer, essayist and journalist, has 
just purchased an elegant Hallet & Davis upright from W. F. 
Tway, the New York agent, after having examined many other 
makes of pianos. The Hallet & Davis pianos are getting a firm 
foothold in this section through the efforts of Mr. Tway. 








Imports and Exports Week Ending 
September 1, 1885. 








CourigER, 25 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


EXPORTS. 

British West Indies........ NRG o's cc Bla snscesaues $300 
vi 2 ef peeccces II OFZanS......-seeeecees - 489 
” . a tera . I case orguinettes.......... 33 

Glasgow, ...cccccccccccece eee ee See 1,320 

LAVOTPOG. . occ cccccccccece CE saesacevesencetess 3,170 

a OEE Oe: SF CRE ONNEE se cc icciccss 264 

GU ccccceccevovccesesese 4B CIBOEB os cc sccnccsccvens 202 

Nova Scotia.......sccccces E GUAGOs cc cctnsscecsceces 220 

TLS, bos ge ok ose ccepecegehe Re eckoes cesses $5,998 
IMPORTS. 
Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 116 pkgs....... $13,245 





AUCUSTUS BAUS &C 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


o~O____ , eho 9-0 








“_. 
_ 


a, 
| 


7* Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 3 





>, wa Q 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


“e AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


i AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, 





wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <a 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | 








Factory, 
NEW YORK. 


528 West 43d Street. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—-4 NEW YORK.?+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 














po ees PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





> BMERSON« PIANO (0 


(Established in 1849,) 
| Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 
j r: : oS Pyles A Om 


“Piano-Fortes. 


“ae 
MORE THAN 30,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


ie very Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


* 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 


No. 858 yncaginn —— N. Y. 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 


aE LS AN 
Nickel- term = Bro onzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bc atts 
cons stantly on hand. 





Patented. 








HAZELTON 





~ THOROUGH LY FIRST-CLASS 


ty. 
<> 





BROTHERS, 








>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK. 








The LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 43d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES. 
AGENTS WaMTED. 


Office and Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers and Sole 
Successors. 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York: 
Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








PLOUGH & 


WARREN 
ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


Goods, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 


STRICT PROTECTION. 


ER we bot is 
aoe 


Agents Wanted. 


ADDRESS, 


CLOUGH & WARREN 
ORGAN CO, 


Detroit, Mich. 


_3 | BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 
= | BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 





FREEBORN G. SMITA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY COR. WILLOUGHBY & RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


The Old Reliable 
“BRADBURY” 
«mu flgayuea >» 

a190e819Yy PIO eUL 


No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
| WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 


BROOKLYN—1177 and 1179 Fulton Street. 
| SARATOGA SPRINGS—452 and 454 Broadway, 


BROOKLYN, E, D.—32 Fourth Street, 
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ime MARTIN GUITARS tan aii 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
me NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
Chey still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


KBKa S BEHR BROS, & CO 
KipAcK M TH eee 2 Harmonic Upright 


Grand, Square and Upright A 


+~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


also in Europe 











AWARDED THE HIGHES! GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 


Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Y ears 


§ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO, 


he 
FACTORY, 
’ Worcester, Mass. 
G G S S 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


PIANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 





Special Prices to the Trade. 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 


The latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 


What S. B. Miuus, the great Pianist, says about this 
Patent Stool: 


New York, June 26, 1884, 


Messrs. T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 

GENT Having seen and tried your adjustable 
Piano Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in 
testifying the excellency and usefulness of the 

What 1 most particularly recommend is the 
pport and portability of it. I think it will supersede 
ai! other Piano Stools, For those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 

S. B. MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0,, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
{OS East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


same 


Near St Hall 


nway 





ee” CATALOGUE FREE 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
te Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 
Catalogues free on application. 

THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Avpress WESTFIELD, MASS, 








CRANE & 


13 University 


Place, 


CHAPUIS, 


New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





C KURTZMA 


MANUFACTURER OF — 


» Grand, Square and Upright 





-~IPLANOFORTES,>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


4 Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


eet ee er 2 


BILLINGS 


+PIANOS,« 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


BILLINGS & CO., 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - 76 5th Avenue, 

NEW YORK. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 
A book of 100 pages. 


NEWSPAPER a bee “_- foran 
vertiser D con- 
Abvernisin enced or otner ise 


contains lists of newspapers and estimates 
ofthe cost of advertising. The advertiser who 
wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- 
formation he requires, while for him who will 
invest one hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising, a scheme is indicated which will 
meet his every requirement, or can be made 
to do so by slight changes easily arrived at by cor- 
149 editions have been issued. 

—_ pone. to any address for 10 cents, 

te 


co., 
NEWSP. 








to 0. P. ROWELL & 
APER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
10Spruce St. (Printing House 8q.), New York. 


rhe BOLO ana rhe MIltOD 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 


GB” AGENTS WANTED. 





1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ee 
PIANOS 








Cor. 20th Street, New York. 











re 
| 
| 
} 





F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 





NEW YORE. 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Pianoin America. §8~ Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thorough.y 
Tuned and Regulated 


GUILD FA 


PIA NOB. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & Co., 
175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
&@™ Correspondence Solicited. 


HORACE WATERS & CO 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
AGENTS WANTED 








Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Str rts 
NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 


FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 





HutAIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! fv 


: NEW YORK OFFICE, with ¢. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 
Factory and Warerooms, ‘ 


214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


L 7 our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and No vember, 1875, and my U prights have my patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent juc igen 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








a a 
BABY GRAND. 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


THE 


Remarkable for powertul sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 





bility. 
a oe 


GEO. STECK & CO. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIrA MWOsS. 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


LITILE GIANT. 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


THE 


Containing all improvements, com- 
| bined with great strength and volumi- 
| nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
| and Small Apartments 


a: ee 








QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
a iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates, The_ rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER 


to the iron rails. 


-SCHWANDER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions# Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de /’Evangile, PARIS, France. 


Agents for the United States—-WM. TONK & BRO., New York. 


GOLD MEDALS: 
Paris, 1878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 188r 

DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, 1883 


Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 
American trade. Free delivery at 
Customer’s factory. Competition 
Prices. Prompt Service. 
Liberal Conditions. 








ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL -AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A ——— made of turnishing the yey Class 
CED WORK, both Flue and 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





























“'N@ 80 SECOND sx, | 
“Betw. Is & 2 Ave’s NEW we ORK. | 


Artistic imitations of the best Italian models our speciality. 
A variety of old and new instruments, artist bows, strings Ltt 
constantly on hand. kepairing done in &@ superior manner 


To) (LIL IBA AIMEE) MN) ANNI EME 1/1 1 


STRAUCH BROG., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


SE 
a ee 
= SNE 
ee 
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‘CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, ( ae, Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others 


_ Se al 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIAN O. 
The Best Pisno in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 
henmauedie Ieeolemn. 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 
UPRIGHT 


p/PA TENT “eiano. 


THE BEST PIANG FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
as F. KRAEM ER & co. 103 East Fourteenth St., 


=” Special Terms and Prices to 














NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS, 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks, 
Artists’ Busts, 
&c., &c. 
Goods ent 
on Selection 
to the Trade. 
Lowest Prices. 
Self-Acting 
Parlor and 
Garden 
Fountains. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue 








EE. G. HARRINGTON! & CO., os 
Square? Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


©) i 


TURERS OF ( Q, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINW AY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sows are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright « Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 
1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 
2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 


use in trying situations and climates. 
It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 


HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 


for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; ys 
No, 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


| “NONE BUT THE FINEST | WORKMANSHIP. 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Only Weekly Musical Newspaper Published in America, 


CIRCULATES in EVERY STATE in the: MUSICAL PROFESSION and the MUSIC TRADE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
Offices-25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








BERNING 


——— Upright and Grand Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 


4 NEWYORK, A/S 


Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


—_— y oa TO— 


4 Chase Piano Co. 3 


amet Es 














BEHNING & SON. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, (126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York, 








: eo ( 


